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political situation in the state had been two years before, he was nominated for the presidency by the Democratic Party. The Republicans had previously nominated James G. Blaine. The campaign which followed was marked by almost unprecedented vituperation, the personal characters of each candidate being assailed and both candidates being mercilessly lampooned and vilified. As President (1885-9) Cleveland did much for civil service, also for army pension reform, and once more showed his independence by an unprecedentedly free use of the veto power, particularly as regards private pension bills. In his annual message of 1887 he vigorously advocated a revision of the tariff in the direction of free trade, and it was largely on this issue that, renominated by his party in 1888, he was defeated for re-election by his Republican opponent, Benjamin Harrison, though he received a plurality of the popular vote. In 1892, however, once more the candidate of his party, he defeated Harrison, the tariff issue being again to the front. President Cleveland's second administration (1893-7) was marked by his immediate withdrawal from the Senate of the Hawaii annexation treaty negotiated by his predecessor, by the repeal of the Sherman Silver Purchase Act of 1890, by the dispersal of rioters in Chicago by U. S. troops during the great Pullman strike (1894), by the enactment of the Wilson Tariff Bill, which the President allowed to become a law without his signature, by the difficulty with England concerning the boundary dispute between that country and Venezuela, Pres. Cleveland sending to Congress a somewhat belligerent message on this subject in Dec., 1895. In the dispute with Great Britain over the Venezuela boundary, Cleveland's insistence upon the Monroe Doctrine fixed its fundamental claim and meaning in the national consciousness, and his successors in the presidency have reaffirmed the principles then asserted by him. It may be said that his firm, though conservative, advocacy of his party's principles has been memorably epitomized in the phrase {a Cleveland Democrat.' His public papers may be found in Richardson's Messages of the Presidents, vols. viii., ix, (1898). See Whittle, Grover Cleveland (1896); Nev-ins, Grover Cleveland (1932).

Cleveland Ironstone, a well-known and important band of clay ironstone which occurs in the Middle Lias of Cleveland in Yorkshire, England. It is generally dark green in color, and contains about 60 per cent, of carbonate of iron, with a certain amount

of clay, silica, phosphates, and other impurities.

Cleves.   See Kleve, Anne of.

Clew Bay, on w. coast of Ireland, is about 14 m. long by 8 m. wide, and contains many small islands. Clare I. stands at its entrance.

Clews, the lower corners of square-sails and the aftmost corner of fore-and-aft sails, the other lower corner being the tack. The clews of a hammock are the combination of small lines by which it is suspended.

Clews, Henry (1830-1923), American banker, born in England, became a partner in the New York firm of Stout, Clews and Mason in 1858, which under its later name, Livermore, Clews & Co., acted as the agent of the U. S. Government in selling bonds during the Civil War. In 1877 the firm of Henry Clews & Co. was organized. Mr. Clews published Twenty-eight Years in Wall Street (1888) and The Wall Street Point of View (1900).

Clianthus, a small genus of tender shrubs belonging to the order Lcguminosae, with pinnate leaves and uniquely showy flowers. The parrot's beak, or glory vine produces bunches of quaint scarlet, boat-shaped flowers, with large keels. The glory pea may also be grown out of doors south of Washington. It bears racemes of rich scarlet-and-black flowers.

Click-beetles, or Skipjacks, insects belonging to the family Elateridae, whose larvae, often called 'wireworms' are very destructive to crops. The adults live on herbs of various kinds, and when alarmed drop suddenly to the ground; the beetles then bend back the hinder part of the body, and suddenly releasing the tension are tossed into the air and alight on their feet. The spring is accompanied by a clicking sound whence the popular name.

Client in modern law. See Principal and Agent. The name was given in ancient Rome to a class of citizens to describe their dependence on a patron, who was a patrician. It was the duty of the patron to advise and protect his clients in legal affairs and to guard their interests; of the client to contribute to the dowry of his patron's daughters, to his ransom, or to payment of his legal or official expenses, and generally to serve his interests. In modern usage it is applied to one who employs an attorney or counsellor at law to conduct a lawsuit for him or to take charge of his legal affairs.

Cliff Dwellings. This term is specially applied to certain remarkable ruins found in Arizona, Utah, New Mexico, and W. Colo-